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known ; St. Stephen by Francia ; works of Veronese, Bronzino, 
and still others scarce deserving mention. - 

Bat what do these long lists of names convey to the mind ? 
The immense galleries of paintings, where thousands of frames 
are arrayed like an army from floor to ceiling for about a quar- 
ter of a .league, are startling. We become dizzy on entering ; 
onr eyes, attracted on every side, wander wildly around ; our 
heads are in perpetual motion ; so many styles, subjects, color- 
ings, bewilder us, like the confused and discordant noises in a 
place of public meeting* One must be very strong, or very 
cold, not to experience some annoyance in study, and some un- 
easiness in admiration amid such a cbaos of pictures. Divided 
among rooms, each containing a part of these works, artistically 
arranged, these galleries would be better appreciated, and would 
afford more pleasure and profit ; the choicest, *in the best 
places, and better lighted, would concentrate more admiration. 
Such is the plan in most of the public and private collections 
in Italy ; they are not thrown together merely to excite sur- 
prise by the number of works, but carefully selected, grouped, 
or separated, and no pains spared to do justice to the great 
masters, and to accommodate the public. Thus, a few hours 1 
contemplation in these temples of art should be numbered 
among the greatest pleasures of life. — Translated for the 
Crayon. 

THE CRAYON. 

NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1858. 



Huttings* 



COLLEGIATE TBAINTNG. 

[W,e are all more or less impresse'd with the grave deficien- 
cies of our educational systems, but it is rare to find any writer 
fully capable of comprehending these deficiencies, and at the 
same time having moral courage enough to expose them. We 
publish the following letter on the subject because of its clear 
and large insight into the lacuna? of our academical courses, and 
because it is written fearlessly, independently, and with an 
honest intent to do good. Our educational institutions are too 
apt to be commercial speculations or individual enterprises, and 
tainted with that personal selfishness and mercantile drumming 
which are as foreign to true educational ends as they are to in- 
dividual and social morals. 

The letter was first printed in the Philadelphia Evening Jour- 
nal with the following preface: 

" As preliminary, it will be proper to remark that the induce- 
" ment to this letter was occasioned by a printed circular from 
" the gentleman to whom the letter is addressed — in which cir- 
" cular a remittance of five dollars was solicited to pay off a 
" debt which had been contracted in the erection of a new hall 
" for the Linonian Society, one of the literary societies of Tale 
" College, in New Haven, Connecticut. 

" The commencements of that institution are usually attended 
u by more or less of those who have graduated there; and, on 
" one of these occasions, a meeting of these visitors had been 
" organized, and an assessment made to meet the above debt 
" upon all graduates, whether present or absent, who had be- 
41 longed to the above named society. 

"This circular having been twice sent, and a categorical an- 



" swer required, produced the reply contained in the letter that 
" follows. The gentlemen addressed were those whose names 
"■ were signed to the circular, and are or were professors or 
^ tutors of the said institution." 

It is proper to add that the letter, as first published, was 
dated *• June,. 1858." This is an error; the letter was written 
over three years since, and should have been dated June, 1855, 
as below.] 

' Philadelphia, June, 1S55. 

"Messrs. Hooker, Salisbury^ Button, Silllman, and Dwight. 

" Gentlemen : Tour last note of the 22d March last past has 
been received, requesting a contribution of five dollars for the 
purposes therein specified. Various professional engagements 
have prevented the answer now given ; the sum itself is of no 
moment, except as an instance of taxation without representa- 
tion, and I should have replied to your first communication, 
but felt reluctant to say what perhaps will prove unpalatable. 
You, however, iosist upon a reply of some kind, and shall have 
it. In the first place, then, let me say, that I do not feel under 
the slightest obligation to Yale College on any account. It is 
true that I was graduated at that institution, but I deny that I 
was ever educated there; and I solemnly protest that I cannot 
trace a single idea or habit that Iras ever been of use to me in 
the affairs of life, to its instruction. 

" The fault may have been in the pupil, or the pedagogue, or 
both ; but how often have I, as well as others, had reason to 
remember the language of Mr. Gibbon, when he says, ' The 
4 shallow flood inight have been taught to flow tn a deep chan- 
1 nel and a clear stream. Under the guidance of skillful and 
' vigilant professors, I should have gradually risen from the 
1 Latin to the Greek classics, from dead language to living 
'science; my hours would have been occupied, and I should 
' have escaped the temptations of idleness,* etc. At the time I 
was there — 1818 — the course of mathematics was of the most 
meagre character, and the old synthetic method was pursued, 
wiihout the slightest effort to illustrate the philosophy of the 
most profound and exact of sciences — some portions of the pro- 
blems of Euclid were verbally committed to memory, without 
the slightest infnsion of their spirit — a similar superficial know- 
ledge of the conic sections or curves of Apollonius was ac- 
quired, with a slight smattering of plain trigonometry, and we 
graduated as ignorant as Hottentots of the spiral of Archimedes, 
the Cissoide of Diodes, or the Quadrature of Dinostratus.* 

*' ^Pourquoi nous n'avons pas appris La Methode des Tan- 
gentes? Of the higher analysis nothing absolutely was known. 
Fluxions, I believe, had been heard of, but seem to have been 
regarded with the stupid wonder of an ignorance that deemed 
them unattainable or useless. Of the Algorithm of Leibnitz 
thero was not the slightest conception ; the derivatives of La 
Grange or the analogies of Napier were never even whispered 
in our ears. And neither professor nor pupil could have ex- 
plained the difference between the Theorem of Taylor, or that 
of Maclaurin. Perhaps they have improved since in the exact 
sciences, but philosophy so peculiarly entitled must be at a low 
ebb, when the shallow effusions of such a writer as Dngald 
Stewart are the text book, and become the substitute (to say 
the least of it) of the comprehensive analysis of Locke. It is 
with regret I say it, but a generous aspiration for science, for 

* A Uttle Algebra, was a preparatory study for those who entered Sophomore, 
The spherics of Webber were discarded lo the course of my class. Poor stuff, 
anyhow. 
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itself alone, seems never to have emanated from Yale College 
— it would seem to be there regarded as a means of gain. The 
peddling of stoves and plagiarized class books is not exactly 
allied to the Principia of Newton, or the Calculus of La Place! 
In classical literature it was still worse. 

" We studied, or were set to study, Livy, Horace, Tacitus, 
Homer, Xenophon, and some of the excerpts of the Grsaca 
Majora and Minora — alas ! for each study — those who had been 
well grounded at previous grammar school?, retained some por- 
tion of their elementary knowledge by the time they graduated. 
But the object proposed in such studies was unattained, and 
that object is to seize the beauties of those models which an- 
tiquity has bequeathed us — such has been the emulous ambition 
of scholars in modern times. "We know that Mr. Hume perused 
the ^Eneid once a year, and the polished precision of the Vir- 
gilian verses is perceptible in the periods of the historian. But 
to seize, we must understand; to understand, we must be in- 
structed. The modus procedendo made it impossible; we 
worked by the job, and slurred it ; lessons were prescribed in 
allopathic doses, as if the object were quan:ity and not quality ; 
the stuffing system of itself prevented proper digestion. But 
there wa3 none of that analysis taught which gives an unerring 
groundwork, which reads at sight.* The structure of the two 
most polished laoguages of antiquity was supposed to be pos- 
sessed by ignorant boys, and they were required to develop the 
graces of writers — immortal and inimitable! The language of 
Rome deserved more reverence and a deeper cultivation ; but 
the Greek, the noblest ever modulated by the human tongue, 
should have been preserved from the di-secration of those 
academic slaughter-houses. Yet what pains were ever taken to 
point out its copious richness, its flexibility, its endless power 
of combination, its harmonious dialects, its strength, its soft- 
ness, its sweetness, its music, its thunder, it-* volubility, its 
analogy to the Sanscrit and Saxon ? 

lt In the slovenly hurry of their recitations; what could such 
youths know or feel of the eloquence or picturesqueness of 
Livy? of the pregnant brevity, the epigrammatic consciseness, 
or the gloomy depth of Tacitus? "Were they ever taught to 
know that lyric poetry, even in the hands of Horace, though 
cultured in the Augustan age, was still an exotic, and that in 
its native wildness, under more genial skies, it had produced the 
sublimity, with here and there the rural touches of Pindar — the 
tendril lightness of Sappho, or the elegiac melodies of Moschus? 
Were they taught to trace these distinctions? No! Which of 
us or our tutors could have decided whether Xenophon was an 
Attic bee or beetle, could feel or appreciate that chatty light- 
ness of style which probably approaches the common colloquial 
language of Athens — that philosophical calmness, yet, at the 
same time, those peculiar characteristics that have brought his 
writings so near the agreeable gossip of the French memoirs. 
Why dwell upon other authors, such as Homer, that foot-track 
of fire which the muse has left upon the strand of- Hi urn, or 
Tliucydides, with his full, swollen, rapid torrent — the model of 
Demosthenes. In a nation of freemen, among the children of 
republicans, and a people breathing nothing but a love of coun- 
try, one would suppose that of all productions, those of the 
great democratic orator of antiquity would have been investi- 
gated with the most thorough familiarity. To say nothing of 
the odium of the word Democrat in Yale College in my time, he 
was the least known, and the worst comprehended ; no one 
pointed out to us that massive language as it were cemented 
together, that fiery rapidity, that concentration of strength and 



harmony, that once awed and fascinated the populace of 
Athens; that earnestness, that knowledge of human nature, 
that practical common sense, that adherence to his point, that 
art in the construction of his sentence, which conceals the 
points of junction, and blends the whole in one easy and natu- 
ral continuity ; those illustrations from the records and history 
of his country, those searching interrogations, that frequent sub- 
tlety of argument, that writhing scorn and hooting contempt, 
that audacity, those appeals to patriotism, that sublime power 
of climax ! No translations that I have ever seen can convey all 
this ; modern languages are, too, broken by particles and auxil- 
iary verbs. Subject matter may be transferred, but manner 
never. Was there a man in ray time, belonging to the faculty 
so called, whp could assume the critic and commentator, and 
point out what their pupils ought to have known and acquired? 
scarcely one. The late Mr. Kingsley was undoubtedly a man 
of taste, but his indolence neutralized his capacity, and his lec- 
tures, few and far between, degenerated into meagre extracts 
from some pedantic scholiast. The results were melancholy 
and deplorable; the Alma Mater became a hag, and her pro- 
geny abortions in science and literature. The general reply U, 
that the college only lays the foundation for future exertions. 
I deny the allegation, and to use the technical language to 
which I am accustomed, it constitutes the very point in issue. 
You assume by yonr acts that the foundation has been laid, and 
you exercise the function of continuing the progression ; you 
impose tasks, yon require bricks, but, like the Egyptians, yon 
give no straw. In your scheme of study- you make a pompons 
parade of the names of iE^chylus, of Sophocles, of Euripides ; 
your programme is as high sounding as a Chinese gong. Why 
not modestly say at once that you teach Greek, and every man 
of sense would directly infer that the student who had learned 
the language could read its writers; you cannot delude the 
knowing ones. 

*'To decipher the page of a Greek dramatist requires numer- 
ous auxiliaries; its phraseology is poetical, its allusions are 
those of place, time, custom, and mythology, its expressions fre- 
quently technical, aud the boy that is left unaided with his lex- 
icon ends with a botch and blunder. In the strife of, competi- 
tion some honestly delve at the enigma; others facilitate their 
passage by the stealthy use of a translation ; the crafty triumph 
over the unsophisticated, and the seeds of demoralization are 
thus sown broadcast. A learned and diligent professoriat might 
level all these differences, but the shepherd should lead, not 
drive his flock, the ways of wisdom should be ways of pleasant- 
ness, and though my advice may be unheeded, yet l Fas eat et ah 
Jioste doceri.' 

"These preliminaries are apposite. It is true, you only ask 
for a contribution to your society; but that society is a part of 
a whole, and one cannot be commented on without adverting 
to the other. You ask for assistance for a society or club insti- 
tuted to train young men to premeditated or extemporaneous 
speaking or discussion. Gentlemen, what madness has seized 
upon you? Do you not know that, of all the besetting sins of 
this sinning nation, the most innate and original is this propen- 
sity for gab ; that by it we have wasted more time, spent more 
money, and paralyzed more decision than can be rightly esti- 
mated? Instead of being encouraged, it should be repressed. 
Do you not know that, under the inflnence of this mania, 
tinkers, rowdies, and snobs throughout the land are rushing to 
the bar, the pulpit, the stage, and the halls of legislation ? And 
that these windy sons of„(Eolus, under a supposed inspiration, 
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are howling, like midnight wolves, from one end of the conti- 
nentto the other, 'Glamor ibal ad calumP It is the fatal 
epidemic of republics. What distracted Greece ? Gab 1 "What 
factionized Borne? Gabl What aoarchized France! Gab! 
What will dismember this Union ? Gab ! This eternal propen- 
sity of gabbing, upon all occasions, and at all times, is the curse 
of our country. Ask me to subscribe to support the dead lan- 
guages — to raise a deaf and dumb institution — to build a Quaker 
meeting-house — to erect some monumental stone — in short, to 
do anything that implies or promotes silence, and my purse- 
strings will in all probability be opened. But do not ask me to 
commit a breach of conscience. I am a true disciple of Pytha- 
goras. I believe in silence; I hold it as the true mother of 
meditation and wisdom. I have a great contempt for the effi- 
ciency of all orators from Dan to Demosthenes. The perfection 
to which eloquence was carried by the latter justifies my -asser- 
tion. Iu the majority of his glorious efforts he failed ; and 
when at length he succeeded, he brought upon his countrymen 
the fatal effects of Cheronsea. 

"I can read his compositions with delight; but it would 
have been wasting time to have listened to them. Action is an 
overmatch for rhetoric. Philip thwarted the measures of De- 
mosthenes; Clay withered iu the grasp of Jackson. But, inde- 
pendent of all this, permit me to say you have begun wroDg. 
You have erected a building after -the true American method ; 
but Tale College is a standing . example that brick barracks are 
not necessarily the manufactories of learning. How much bet- 
ter would your money have told in the shape of books! But 
that is not our taste; We are the true Phoenicians of modern 
times. Such a people once existed in remote antiquity. They 
engrossed the commerce of the world ; their merchants were 
princes ; but they passed away without leaving any intellectual 
remains to hallow their memories. It was left for the olive 
eaters of Attica, and their disciples, to trace out those abstract 
but eternal truths, which, like fixed stars, guide the human 
spirit in its mysterious pilgrimage! 

u The fate of the Phoenicians will probably be that of this 
transitory nation ! 'Mais revenom d nos moutons? To be candid 
in this matter, I am no great advocate for any system of public 
education. It is sometimes a necessity, but a sad one. The in- 
discriminate mixture of youth of different ages and capacities 
gives the more mature an undue advantage over those of 
fewer years. The competition is unequal ; the rogues, or rather 
those inclined to be rogues, as we have hinted before, resort to 
nndue practices — the moral principle is tainted — whilst the 
tender and shrinking sensibility of many a bright spirit is 
crushed by collision with hardier and more ruffianly dispo- 
sitions. What anguish has not many a child, like the unfortu- 
nate Oowper, experienced under this scholastic torture? It is 
time enough to struggle with the world when the nerves are 
hardened by the ripeness of manhood. I am not intruding 
advice nor offering argument, but merely stating opinions to be 
received or rejected, as shall seem most suitable. The clois- 
tered life of a college is not always calculated to liberalize the 
views, to soften the prejudices, or expand the comprehension ; 
and it may be sometimes salutary for the recluse to hear the 
opinion of those who have passed their days, not in the leisure 
of academic retirement, but amid the turbulence of the crowd 
and the contentions of the forum. 

" I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your most obedient 
servant, Hor. Hcbbeix." 



MOUHT ATFBUBN. 

This Cemetery lies within four miles of Boston, and nearly a 
mile west of Harvard University, in the towns of Cambridge 
and Watertown, upon the land formerly called " Sweet Auburn." 
This land, which belonged to Mr. George W. Brimmer, and 
which comprises about seventy-two acres, was purchased for 
$6,000 by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1829, with 
a view of appropriating it to the purposes of a rural cemetery and 
experimental garden. The original ground for the cemetery 
was inclosed and consecrated on the 34th September, 1831. 
The prospect of an experimental garden was subsequently aban- 
doned, and the proprietors of the cemetery resolved to purchase 
the interest of the Horticultural Society in the plot, and to use 
the whole extent of the land as a place of interment. An act of 
Incurporation by the Legislature was obtained by the new pro- 
prietors in 1835, by which the cemetery is exempt from public 
taxes, and its management vested in a Board of trustees. The 
original conception and adoption of this place for a rural cemetery 
was principally due to Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, who is still 
president of the corporation. The first meeting on the subject was 
called at bis house in November, 1825, and among those present 
were the late Judge Story, the late John Lowell, the late George 
Bond, Edward'Everett, 'Wm. Sturgis, Gen. Dearborn, Nathan 
Hale, Thomas W. Ward, Samuel P. Gardner, John Tappan, and 
others. 

The cemetery is laid out, thus far, in 23 intersecting avenues, 
and about 74 footpaths. Originally the portal was of wood, 
rough-cast, in imitation of stone, and the paling on either side 
was also of wood. The entrance-gate has now been recon- 
structed in granite, in the same Egyptian style of architecture, 
as the old entrance; the piers, however, have not the common 
propylon form, but partake more of the chaste and graceful 
Grecian styles. The cornice on the top of the portal is of a sin- 
gle stone, measuring 24 feet in height by 12 in breadth. It is 
ornamented with the " winged globe,'' aud between its mould- 
ings is inscribed in raised letters : 

" Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it." 
Beneath the inscription is the name of the Cemetery and the 
time of its consecration. 

MOUNT AUBUBN. 

Consecrated 24th September, 1831. 
The two low structures at the sides are devoted to the porter's 
lodge and the office of the superintendent. 

The gateway of Mount Auburn opens from the old Cambridge 
road, and in front of Central Avenne,- on the north boundary 
line of the Cemetery. This avenue forms a wide carriage-road, 
which, with the exception of the necessary grading, levelling, 
and cutting down of the brush- wood, and the planting of a few 
trees, has been left as nature made it. On either side it is 
overshadowed by the foliage of forest trees, firs, pines, and 
other evergreens ; and here the monuments are first seen rising 
np above the surrounding verdure. 

The first tenant of Mount Auburn was Hanifah Adams, an 
excellent lady, who acquired literary fame by her History of 
the Jews and her Review of the Christian sects. She died on 
the 15th December, 1831. The monument dedicated to her 
memory is near Central Square, the square which was originally 
reserved for some public memorial. Among the 300 monu- 
ments which have since been erected in Mount Auburn, the 
following are of special interest. 
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1. The B'mney Monument, in Yarrow Path. It represents the 
figure of a child taken by the artist, Mr. Henry Dexter, as she 
lay on her pallet after death ; the hands are crossed upon the 
breast; the feet are bare, and crossed likewise. Such monu- 
ments, comparatively rare in Mount Auburn and Greenwood, 
abonnd in Fere la Chaise, and generally in Continental Europe, 
and they always attract sympathy through that pathos which 
ever hovers around the grave of a child, in the midst of many 
monuments of greater splendor. 

2. The Obelisk, in Central Avenue, a cenotaph of pure white 
marble, ornamented on the fonr sides with festoons of roses in 
relievo ; it is called the Naval Monument, and is erected to the 
memory of four officers of the United States exploring expe- 
dition to the Feejee Islands; two of whom, Joseph A. Under- 
wood and Wilkes Henry, were ascertained to have been mur- 
dered by the natives, while the other two, James W. Reid 
and Frederick A. Bacon, were supposed to have shared the 
same fate. 

3. The Spurzheim Monument, the first which meets the eye 
from the Main Avenue, is a copy of aEoman tomb. It was erected 
through the generosity of "William Sturgis, of Boston, to the 
memory of the celebrated German phrenologist, Dr. Kaspar 
Spurzheim, who, over-tasking his strength in his exertions to 
disseminate his phrenological theories, died in Boston on the 
10th November, 1832. Apart from its artistic beauty, this 
monument reflects glory upon the New "World for paying this 
tonching homage to a man of science of the Old. 

4. The Lowell Monument, in "Willow Avenue, erected by 
John Lowell, jun., the founder of the Lowell Institute at Boston, 
in memory of his accomplished wife and his children, 13 an im- 
posing structure of granite, and derives special interest from the 
regard in which the name of the Lowells is held by the people 
of Massachusetts, many of whom occupy distinguished places 
in its annals of philanthropy and literature, and industry. 

5. The Worcester Monument, on the corner of Laurel and 
Walnut Avenue, is of white marble ; its material and design 
being in harmony with the character of Noah "Worcester, the 
celebrated philanthropist and divine, to whose memory it was 
erected. 

6. The KirMand Monument, erected to the memory of the late 
President of Harvard College, Joannes Thornton Eirkland, stands 
upon Harvard Hill. It is an ornate sarcophagus, having on its 
top an outspread scroll, upon which rests a book. 

7. The Appleton Monument, in Woodbine Path, is pic- 
turesquely situated in the midst of a dense grove of evergreens. 
This monument represents a Grecian temple in miniature, and 
is constructed of Italian. marble. It is surmounted by funeral 
lamps, and exhibit appropriate devices on its facade. 

8. The Ashmun Monument, near the Kirkland monument, 
on Harvard Hill, in honor of John Hooker Ashmun, an eminent 
law professor of Harvard University. 

9. The Ckanning Monument, in Yarrow Path, is constructed 
of fine Italian marble, after a design by Washington Allston. 
This monument perpetuates the memory of William ElleryChan- 
ning. It was erected by the Unitarian Society of Federal street, 
Boston, of which be was pastor during nearly forty years. 

10. The Tomb of Joseph Story is situated in a retired part of 
Mount Aubnrn, near Forest Pond, marked only by a simple, 
unpreteuding pyramid. 

11. The Bowditek Monument, erected upon a granite founda- 
tion, and faciog the main entrance of Mount Auburn, to the 
inemorv of the celebrated Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch. 



12. The monument erected to the memory of Margaret Fuller, 
the remembrance of whose shipwreck with her husband -and 
child, within a short distance of her beloved native shore,.is 
still fresh in the public mind, and attracts special attention. 

Many more monuments of public interest and of exquisite 
workmanship show that genius and art hallow and preside over 
the melancholy grandeur of Mount Auburn. Some of the locali- 
ties, particularly Harvard Hill, have more than ordinary claim 
to the sympathy of the visitors. Harvard, Sill is reserved for 
monuments of the students of Harvard University and to many 
of their instructors and professors. 

Consecration Dell, a deep valley in a retired place of Mount 
Auburn-, is another attractive spot from the fact that it was. 
chosen for the performance of the consecration service on the- 
24th September, 1841. Judge Story's tomb is not far" from 
this very spot, where, ou that solemn occasion, he delivered 
a most eloquent and appropriate address, the other services; 
having been performed by the Rev. Dr. Ware and the Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont. 

Since that time more than 28 acres have been added to the 
original 72 acres of land, the present burial-ground embracing 
aD area of more than 100 acres. A chapel has also been 
erected of late years, for the performance of funeral rites. It 
stands upon elevated ground, on the right of Central Avenue,' 
not far from the entrance. It is built of granite, and covers an 
area of 66 feet by 40. At the head of the large nave windowjs- 
an allegorical design, taken mainly from Thorwaldsen's bas- 
relief of " Night," and representing " peaceful Death," consist- 
ing of a winged female figure asleep, and floating in the clouds, 
bearing in her arms two sleeping infants. In the centre of the 
rose window, is a- design suggestive of Immortality, consisting 
of two cherubs, from Raphael's Madonna di San Sisto. The 
highest eminence of the Cemetery ground denominated Mount 
Auburn, which is 125 feet above Charles River, presents in 
autumn, when the trees have lost somewhat of their full array, . 
which in summer interferes with the view, a panorama of sin- 
gular beauty. Passing from the main avenue of the Cemetery, 
a circuitous road leads to the summit of Monnt Auburn, from 
which in perspective, rise the numerous spires of the city of 
Boston. Much nearer and more visible are the colleges of 
Harvard. The residences of Cambridge He scattered over the 
foreground, -while Charles River winds its way through the 
valley beneath to the distant ocean, 

"Well and 'truly did Judge Story say, at the end of his 
address at the time of the consecration of the Cemetery : " Here . 
" we stand, as it were, upon the borders of two worlds; and, as 
" the mood of onr minds may be, may we gather lessons of pro- 
" found wisdom by contrasting the one with the other, or iu- 
" dulge in the dreams of hope and ambition, or solace our 
" hearts by melancholy meditation." * 

STREET-MUSINGS ON ABOHITEOTURE. 

In strolling along the Fifth Avenue, one cannot well avoid 
glancing at the Worth Monument. We wish that this monu- 
ment had never been built, for we do not like to be obliged 
to encounter it in our daily walks in this region. Could the- 
Common Council have realized the same buono mono from 
another building-material project, we are confident the publio 
would have been better satisfied. Had we been consulted pre- 
vious to its undertaking, we would have advised a new" sewer; 
because somebody would have benefited by a public work of 
this class; moreover, a work of monumental art of the cloaca 
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maxima order is more symbolic, and more within the compass 
of oar city fathers 1 aesthetic perceptions. At any rate we are 
sorry to be compelled to see the "Worth Monument, notwith- 
standing oar love for works of Art, military heroes and our 
civio authorities ; if sach monuments most stand upon onr 
highways to keep us in mind of them, may onr beloved city 
be without monuments forever; may Qnincy granite crumble 
into dust at the first tonch of a quarryroan's drill, and may all 
military chieftains die after annual parade, rather than lire to fight 
the battles of our country, to be remembered iu this way. The 
Worth Monument, so far as Art is concerned, is truly an offensive 
object. This funereal pile is no symbol of man's nobility of 
nature ; on the contrary, it is a lasting symbol of human degra- 
dation, for the history of the monument commemorates the base- 
ness and venality of a demagogue as well as the blindness and 
ignorance of the community he rnled over. Worth's honorable 
name should be removed and the name of a turbulent mayor be 
substituted for it. The titles that girdle the obelisk — names of 
battle-fields — should express the names of corrupt aldermen ; the 
rampant horse and rider on the bas-relief symbolizes political craft 
astride of the people's back ; the shape of the obelisk itself re- 
minds us of a cemetery: and this, through natural sequence of 
idea of the good and of the virtuous, now dead, who once worthily 
represented elective authority. Perhaps the design of this 
monument was ironically chosen in order to perpetuate a 
servitude like that of the Egyptians, to show generations yet to 
_ come how the petty Khameses and Pharaohs of a great Yankee 
city could delude its citizens out of money under the garb of 
reverence for national heroes. Shame on a community that 
will tolerate such a monument 1 We have no desire to be in the 
fashion at any time, — still less at a time when treason and arson 
are fashionable — but if the "Worth monument could be destroyed 
by fire, we should vote to have it burnt at once and thus get 
rid of it in spirit and form, as a " nuisance." Lest any of 
our readers — tax-payers, we hope — should fancy we are indulg- 
ing in vituperation, we will give the cost of the Worth Monument. 
Tbe appropriation made for it was $25,000. The sum paid for 
it thus far is $22,000. An iron railing to inclose the monu- 
ment is to be erected, and it is confidently believed that the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation— $3,000 — will be ab- 
sorbed by that appendage. We will now state the actual value 
of the monument, admitting this to be based upon the cost of 
material and labor. Sach a monument, iron fence and all, 
could be furnished by contract for $10,000. We know a dozen 
men who would gladly take " the job " fur this sum, without 
being willing, however, to tonch the pitch of a bribe to .obtain 
it. The beautiful monument in Trinity church-yard to revolu- 
tionary heroes, did not cost more — anybody can judge which is 
worth the most. From the actual appropriation of $25,000 
deduct actual value $10,000, and we have actual loss to the 
tax-payer of $15,000. And what have tax-payers got for their 
money ? a mass of heavy hewn stone, the chief cost of which is 
similar to that of so many tons of cpal — mere mining freight 
and cartage ; a few geographical signs ; a flimsy bas-relief, and a 
collection of small gilded symbols in tbe shape of eagles, flag-staffs, 
and guns, that could have been purchased iu a common foandry. 
No beauty of form, no originality of design, not the slightest 
expression of anything but commonplace grave-yard symbolism ! 
As Art we consider the Worth Monument — a ehef-d'ceuvre of 
corporation swindling. 



DOMESTIC AST GOSSIP. 

The artists in Dodsworth's Building have made ample pre- 
paration the past summer for a busy winter campaign. J. M. 
Hart's pencil has been employed upon the beautiful scenery of 
Berkshire county: 'his sketches were chiefly made in the 
vicinity of Stockbridge. Among them are two elaborate pic- 
tures in oil of portions of the Ice Glen ; also studies of the fine 
old elms and broad meadows that render the Housatonic so 
attractive. Mr. Hart exhibits a view of the village of South 
Lee, which village deserves to be famous, as it is said not to 
contain a single house painted white— truly a phenomenon iQ 
a New England village. — Wenzler has made some faithful studies 
in the neighborhood of Poughkeepsie, also at North Conway. 
A Road Scene near the latter place, presenting in itself, slight 
material for a picture, is made very attractive by a glowing 
effect of sunlight. — Hall exhibits a number of studies from 
nature consisting of sketches of landscape representing pas- 
sages in the Oatskill Mountains; also many beautiful studies 
of fruit and flowers. — Bellows has been procuring material 
in Vermont, among the Green Mountains^ not far from 
the village of Bellows Falls. His sketches represent pic- 
turesque old houses and mills, demonstrating the fact that 
picturesque buildings do exist in some regions ; he also shows 
us transcripts of beautiful passages of brook scenery, many fine 
old ash tree?, and mountain backgrounds. — Passing from Dods- 
wonh's to the University, we find Richards' studio containing 
studies of the palmetto, and sundry noble live oak trees in the 
neighborhood of Savannah. Mr. Richards also visited Wood- 
stock, N. H. ; oue of his studies is a carefully painted view of 
Pemigewasset valley, with the Franconia Notch in the dis- 
tance. — Shatcuck wandered over a region of country extending 
from Mount Desert island to Lake George. His memoranda 
of the beauties of the Androscoggin and Winooski Rivers make 
us acquainted with a fine region for tlie study of landscape. 

In the Studio Building, Tenth street, we find Gignoux en- 
gaged upon a large canvas representing Niagara by moon- 
light. The view is taken from a point on Goat Island, near the 
brink of the Fall. The picture is eight feet long, and is intended 
as a pendant to a daylight view of the same scene, painted by 
him last winter. Both pictures are to be engraved in the best 
cliro mo-lithographic style, and published by ^Williams, Stevens, 
Williams & Co. Mr. Giguoux visited Quebec during the sum- 
mer; he has a number of studies of this picturesque city and of 
points of interest on the River St. Lawrence. — Mignot exhibits 
a very fine study of rocks and varied foliage, which he found 
on a stream in Maryland; lie also gives us several studies made 
at Mount Yernon, including a view from the piazza of the 
Washington mansion. 

We have lately seen a number of crayon-heads, by Miss 
Harriet Cheney, a niece of the late Seth Cheney. Her draw- 
ings indicate her relationship to tins rare genius quite as forcibly 
as the name, particularly her drawings of children. Miss 
Cheney's studio is for the present at No. 60 East 30th street. 

We hear that Mr. Stillman, now in Boston, is engaged upon a 
picture suggested by an .excursion of distinguished literary 
and scientific characters to the Saranac region the past sum- 
mer. The landscape consists of a view on or near one of 
the Saranac lakes. The party in question, namely, Messrs. 
Agassiz, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Bioney, Woodman, and 
others appear in the foreground in the picturesque and becoming 
costumes of hunters. 

Of the works of American artists, resident abroad, we have 
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little to report. Two statues by Rogers, " Isaac " and " Rebecca," 
have lately arrived. They were commissioned by Robert L. 
Stewart, Esq., and now grace his collectioo. We have seen a 
photograph of a statuette called " The Lotus Eater," by Miss 
Emma Siebbina, which is a very creditable work. — J. T. Peele, 
now a resident of the Isle of Man, has lately sent home a num- 
ber of pictures of his favorite subjects — children. " The Young 
Boat-builder," " The Primrose Bank " — a child gathering these 
flowers— and a " Girl with Rabbits," are of usual power and 
interest. 

From the Church Record (Chicago) we learn that Eealy is 
engaged upon a portrait of Jame3 K. Polk, being one of his 
series of portraits of Presidents intended for the "White House 
at Washington. Four are already finished, namely, John Quincy 
Adams, Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore, and Franklin 
Pierce. The same paper states that Volk, a young sculptor, 
has in hand a statue of Senator Douglas. "We have seen a pho- 
tograph of this statue, and it promises well. Mozier's statue of 
Pocahontas, and a^statue of Nydia, by Rogers, are among the 
Art-treasures of Chicago. 

Philadelphia.— RotliermePs "King Lear," lately arrived from 
Rome, forms one of the attractions of Mr. Harrison's gallery. 
The scene chosen by the. artist is that where the raving Lear is 
reminded of his true conduion by a , question of the blind 
Gloster, who is led by Edgar. 

tSfloster. The trick of that voice I do well remember : 
IsH not the king? 
'Lear. Ay, every inch a king. 

This picture is tbu3 far Mr. Rothermel's best work and is a 

manifest improvement in many respects, especially in color. 

Among late additions to Mr. Harrison's gallery is a remarkable 

work by Windus, an English artist, being an illustration of Mrs. 

Browning's " Romaunt of the Page." This picture was in the 

Manchester exhibition. Mr.Harrison haslatelyreceivedaTurner, 

and a picture by Wittkamp, the painter of the u Delivery of 

Leyden," now in the Pennsylvania Academy. — The schools of the 

Pennsylvania Academy have opened for the season, with a large 

number of students. Besides the usual antique and life classes, 

this winter, there will be a course of lectures on Picturesque 

Anatomy, by Professor Thomas ; and a course of lectures on 

Perspective, thus offering peculiar facilities to the students of 

Art. 

Charleston, Oct. 16th, ISfiS. 
Dear Crayon: 

Your October number contained a pleasant letter from Dus- 
seldorf, in which the writer notices, among other works of art, 
and monuments of artists, the contemplated removal of Mr. 
Lentze from Germany, and his permanent establishment in this 
country, and his latest effort, the large historical picture for the 
Art Association of South Carolina. That painting has arrived, 
and is now in the " Gallery of Fine Art " h6re. At present the 
gallery is closed to public exhibition, but nevertheless, a few 
favored ones have had an opportunity of examining the paint- 
ing. The artist's style is well known, and it is sufficient to say 
this last work in this respect is equal to his best efforts. The 
master's power is seen in the action *and character of the prin- 
cipal figure. Jasper, after seizing the fallen flag, has sprung up 
the side of the palmetto breastwork, and while resting upon the 
left leg, and sustaining his position by grasping the upper log of 
the fort, at one of the embrasures, he whirls it around his bared 
head, as he reaches upward to hand it to those within. From 
the embrasure two faces are presented ; one of these persons, 
shouting and waving his hat, denotes the triumphant spirit of 



success, while the other, with eager, anxious look', stretches' 
forth his arm to grasp the flag-staff. The British ships are 
belching forth their iron hail, and the water broken and agi- 
tated by falling shot and spars, frets and breaks upon the shore 
and against the fort. The palmetto work is all accurately 
given, as well as the effect upon the fort of the terrible cannon- 
ade. Balls are seen half buried in the soft but unyielding 
wood, and bursting shells give terrible token and warning of 
danger to the fearless soldier. *The action, figure, and charac- 
ter of Jasper are all splendidly rendered. He is truly a repre> 
sentative man ; he embodies the idea of the revolutionary 
soldier. His face and figure are in unison, and this is not.. 
always the case even in pictures of high merit. A child look- 
ing upon this representation of the brave sergeant would read 
at a glance the whole story of the incident. The picture is des- 
tined to become popular, and to add to the fame of the distin- 
guished artist by its extraordinary merit. 

"Within the last two weeks, Art has lost a loving friend, 
and our association one of its founders and warmest supporters. 
The terrible epidemic that spares neither youth, beauty, or age, 
drove from our city among others, Col. John Ashe Alston; but 
at the island, death found him, and he has passed from us for- 
*ever. Col. Alston was a relative of the -late venerated "Wash- 
ington Alston, and like him, was devoted in his love of cestho- 
tics. Admired by a large circle of friends, useful in those walks 
of society where his tastes peculiarly called him, courteous to . 
all, he has fallen in the prime of life, mourned by those that .■ 
knew him, and leaving in our association a vacancy not easy to 

fill. 

Tours truly, T. 

The School of Design for "Women occupies a noble suite o* 
rooms in the Cooper Institute. Mr. T. Addison Richards has 
charge of the school, giving his attention specially to students 
of drawing and painting. The Engraving class remains under. 
the direction of Mr. Herrick. 

The schools of the Kational Academy of Design are open for 
the season. T. S. Cummiogs, Esq., the faithful Vice-President 
of the Academy, will give his personal attentions to the school 
as heretofore. See advertisement for conditions of admission. 

. The exhibition of sculpture at the Athenmum, always perhaps 
the stronger part of its' Fine Art possessions, has been lately, 
admirably enlarged by the arrival of some new casts from 
Europe. They were purchased for the Athenaum by Mr. J. 
Eliot Cabot, and are a great acquisition to our resources. They 
are the Barberini Faun, the Mercury of the Vatican, the 
Menauder of the Vatican, the Dying Gladiator, the Colossus of 
the Quirinal, the statue to which the name of Demosthenes has 
been given, of which the bast is so often engraved, Silenus and 
Bacchus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

Mr, Cabot has also purchased for the Atheuaanm some valuable 
additions to its stores of engravings. There is a charming port- 
folio of line engravings of Raphael's frescoes in the Farnesina 
Palace, the charming series which illustrates the wedding of 
Psyche ; there is also a magnificent portfolio of prints from 
Michael Angelo, and six folio volumes of good impressions of 
Caoina's engravings of the buildings of Ancient Rome. — Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

THE PORTBAITS OP FRANKLIN. 

There is rather a curious question piesented for artistic decision in 
the two original portraits of Franklin which just now challenge atten- 
tion in our great libraries. Our readers wilt recollect that a few 
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months since, Mr. Edward Brooks presented to the city that fine origi- 
nal portrait of Franklin, by Duplessis, which has long been preserved 
- in Paris by Mrs. Burnett, and has been made known to us by many 
engravings. This picture was bought in Paris by Mr. Brooks, from 
the lady in whose possession it has long been. Ii has lately arrived 
in the country, and is now exhi-bited in the large library hall. It is an 
admirable painting, exhibiting the "great Bostonian" with a very 
happy expression. If we remember rightly at this moment, it is the 
/ only portrait in Boston by Dupleesis. He waft, at the time it was 
painted, at the very head of the portrait painters of France, unless the 
versatile genius of Greuze, his contemporary and rival, entitled the 
latter to that position. This picture was painted about the time when 
DuplesBis was at the height of his reputation, and when Franklin was 
all the rage in Paris. We are not surprised, therefore, at finding it 
mentioned first in the little list of the three or four portraits by Du- 
plessis which are called his best by his biographer. 

What is surprising, however, is this — that the Athenaeum has pos- 
sessed for thirty'years, and now exhibits in its library, an "original 
portrait of Franklin, painted by Greuze," the rival, if we may so say, 
of Duplessis, in this branch of art; and that the two portraits are to 
all purposes identical. The history of the Athenaeum picture seems an 
well vouched an one could ask. It was purchased by the Athenaeum 
from Mr. Coolidge, who received it from President Jefferson, who must 
be good authority for saying that it was painted by Greuze for the 
Abbe Terri. Whoever painted it, there is the picture with the same 
wise and genial face, the same brick-dust colored robe, the same cam- 
bric frill, the same hair, and, to our eye, the same delicacy of touch, 
as the twin-picture in the Public Library. There is perhaps a decided 
difference in the handling of the fur; and the coloring of the Athe. 
nsBum picture has,~perhaps, not stood the touch of time quite so well 
as has that of the other. 

Nothing seems less probable than that, at that period, Duplessis 
Bhould have copied a picture of Greuze, or Greuze a pictupe-of Du- 
plessis, or that both of them should have copied some other artist. 
But on one of these suppositions must the existence and history of 
these pictures be accounted for. Meanwhile, it is good occupation for 
the connoisseurs to walk backwards and forwards from one library to 
the other, carrying tints and touches by the eye. 

We may say in this connection, that the earliest portrait of Frank- 
lin known, the picture which is engraved in the first volume of 
Dr. Sparks's biography, has come into the possession of Harvard Col- 
lege, and has found a very appropriate permanent home in the picture 
gallery there. This picture was long the property of Mr. Sumner of 
Brookline. It afterwards came into the hands of Dr. Warren, who 
* bequeathed it to the college. It was painted during Dr. Franklin's 
first visit to England, and presented by him to his brother, John 
Franklin, then a resident of Newport, B.. I., who married the grand- 
mother of Mr. Sumner's wife, to whom it descended, a precious heir- 
loom. 

There is in the possession of Miss Sumner a curious miniature of 
Franklin on ivory, taken at a much later period of his life. It repre- 
sents Minerva also ; she is placing upon the brow of the philosopher a 
laurel chaplet, and the cap of knowledge 1 The whole is surrounded 
with this inscription: "Minerva presents her favorite son, Dr. B. 
Franklin, the greatest genius and philanthropist that Boston or Ame- 
rica ever produced, with this cap of knowledge and crown of fame and 
glory." 

It is not known who painted this picture, but it is inclosed in a gold 
medallion frame, which on the reverse side exhibits an exquisite min- 
iature portrait of Samuel Hubbard, a grandson of John Franklin's 
wife. This portrait was undoubtedly painted by Malbone ; that of 
Franklin undoubtedly was not; but it is a very curious picture, possi- 
bly original, and it is greatly to bo desired that its early history may 
be discovered. 

There is a portrait of Franklin, taken in 1766, which has also been 
frequently engraved, and is widely known. This is the portrait 'by 



Martin. It represents Franklin in his study, wearing glasses, sup- 
porting his chin with his thumb as he reads a manuscript. This must 
have been painted in London, about the time of Franklin's celebrated 
examination before Parliament. Mr. Sparks informs us that this is in 
the possession of T. J. Williams, Esq. 

The American Academy Franklin is a copy by Mr. Ordway from a 
copy which Mr. Healy brought from Europe of the Franklin in the 
Louvre. 

The print, which gives on the whole the most satisfactory engraved 
likeness of Franklin which we have, is from a drawing by Charles K. 
Cochin (the younger). It represents him in his fur cap with specta- 
cles, and was taken in Paris in 1777. 

The engraving in the third volume of Sparks's Franklin of the Du- 
plessis picture, is copied from a French print of that picture, the 
original not having been accessible for this purpose. 

In the Duplessis picture, the Greuze picture, in the Cochin drawing, 
and in the Louvre picture, it may be observed that Franklin is repre- 
sented as wearing far. Mr. Greenough, in modelling his very happy 
likeness, from all the authorities, observed this fact, and recollecting 
that old fur was the distinctive heraldic sign of the printer's craft, 
he has introduced it in the dress of his bronze statue. There can be 
little doubt but Franklin himself remembered this symbol of his early 
occupation, and selected accordingly the costumes for these pictures. 

We must not close this article without alluding to the line engraving 
of Franklin, most widely published and most generally known. It is 
a miniature profile by Rawdon and Hatch, taken, if we are right, from 
the well-known bust by Houdon, with its phrenology somewhat im- 
proved. It has been published in very great numbers by the govern ■ 
ment of this country, and may be obtained at the low price of one cent 
a copy, by any curious purchaser, from Mr. Capen, the postma.-ipr, 
who has a large number on sale. A smaller portrait of higher print-, 
also issued by the government, is now very rare. — "Boston Daily 
Advertiser, 

THE TRUMBULL GALLERY. 
Dear Crayon : 

Kindly thanking " Trumbull " for his appreciatory indorsement in 
your last Number of my notice of the state of the Gallery in Yale 
College, I claim a little further space to review the points from which 
he dissents from my excuse for this being an earnest desire to see what 
of Art is really good, properly conserved before it is too late. 

" Trumbull," which is doubtless the nom de plume of "one having 
authority," says, " Colonel. Trumbull arranged the north room in 
1832, and the paintings are there just as he placed them." When 
Col. T. died, in 1843, they had been exposed eleven years under his eye 
and care. The Gallery was new, so was its equipment, and they were pro- 
bably, even at the end of that period, in good condition. Since his death, 
fifteen years additional have elapsed — the building and fixtures have un- 
dergone deterioration— dust has increased, giving greater scope for bane- 
ful atmospheric action, and decay has, of course, progressed far faster 
than before. At any time, then, within that fifteen years, there was 
imminent necessity for a loving, careful, and protective heedful n en*, 
which was denied to them. They were neglected, but when attention 
is directed* to their condition, "Trumbull" assures you the College 
authorities have not been accountable for it ; but if not, from whom, or 
whence, do they now get the charge of them, and agree to assume the 
responsibility ? Col T., in his contract with Tale College, omitted any 
clause requiring proper care of the pictures being maintained ; but it 
is certain that he expected such, and it is only a jealous care of the 
works, insuring their best possible condition, that will secure the 
beneficent end and endowment he bargained for. 

The assertion that no picture of Col.T.'shas been varnished since he 
placed them on the wall, I will admit ; but I ask did or did not Col. T. 
or some one else, use varnish or " oil out" the " Blinker Hill" or 
"Montgomery," before they were placed there? "Copal" is not 
held as remediless : pictures finished entirely with oil offer far greater 
impediment to renovation, and a valuable picture had better be very 
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simply treated than be placed on trial to discover lost tints or beauties 
Copal judiciously applied with reference to its specific qualities is 
invaluable, and no work properly adapted for its reception will be 
injured by it. Col. Trumbull, like many of bis brethren, meddled with 
" gumptions and megilps," and his canvases show it; but, instead of 
lamentation over the fact, our work in the present day, our homage 
to him, and our duty to posterity is to save from further decay what 
we can ; and every effort that every lover of Art can make, should be 
given to bear on this end, that the priceless works of himself and 
others in American design, may be kept iu most exquisite order, be- 
cause of their intrinsic value, also for the lessons of neatness and good 
taste, that a well-kept collection inculcates. 

A council of artists of known standing and sound experience would 
soon determine if a proper party to arrest further decay in pictures, is 
among us, and if there be not one, surely the crisis calls for a hercu- 
lean effort to bring one here from abroad ; but for the sake of 
American Arl,let no one but a genuine, thoroughly competent, and 
conscientious artist (not any mere artisan) have them confided to 
him. Let them be tenderly treated — the choicer works protected in 
front by plate-glass, secured an eighth or quarter of an inch from 
the canvas, so as not to touch it ; a new canvas, face outwards 
applied, to the back of the stretcher, or oil-cloth, arc excellent pre- 
servatives from dust and damp — the greatest agents in the decay 
of pictures. Col. T. took particular precaution against both in the 
Rotunda at Washington, and his example is an excellent one for 
observance nearer home. 

" Repairing," is apostrophized by " Trumbull," but the word is bis — 
not mine. 1 do not advocate it in the sense he uses it, and would 
rather see the Colonel's works as he painted them, igdeed, even as 
they now are, than if they were made'an hundred-fold finer by the 
repainting and retouching of the greatest of artists, living or dead. 
Let not " Trumbull" be disquieted in his soul about there being any 
necessity to subject these works to the " flaying" process of Buch 
"repairing" and " cleaning," which affects him like "torch and 
fagot." It is quite unnecessary. Such as are affected by atomic 
decay, may by removal of accumulated foulness from the surface, and 
by the stopping up of fissures and cracks (together with the means 
already suggested), have an easy, sirriple, and safe release from the 
" worm i* the bud," that is fast preying on them. If thecanvaB is much' 
decomposed, lining is the only alternative. Attention to the pictures 
a few years ago, would possibly have prevented a need for it. 

These MS. memoranda of Col. Trumbull's process, etc, would be 
very acceptable to artists, and their publication by Professor Silliman, 
or edited by a capable artist, would be a boon. Press for their publica- 
tion in your columns, therein easily accessible, wherever your journal 
circulates ; they may enable artists to escape known errors of practice. 

Waiting the revivification of the Trumbull Gallery at Yale College, 
I am hopefully yours, W. C. 

P. S. — Yale has responded — but of Fort Hale ? Another winter's 
forces of snow, and frost, and rain, and thaw, will soon be at work, dis- 
integrating its walls, and obliterating evidences of Revolutionary 
struggle, and yet only a few hours' labor, and a peck or two of lime 
might save the arch and protect other exposed parts! Bricks from 
the edifice are strewed about the shore. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Mucn entertaining matter is to be found in an elegant holi- 
day book called " Summer Time in the Country," by the Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott. Berket Foster contributes the illustra- 
tions. The work consists of a journal extending from the first of 
Hay to the middle of August. The cliarmsof English scenery and 
of English authors are dilated upon ; extracts from the poets 
abound, and interspersed among these are criticisms and anec- 
dotes of literary men, together with many sound moral reflec- 



tions. Our readers can "better judge of the merits of the -writer - 
by a few passages selected at random. 

The shadow gives a parallel for a life as well as for a genius. Thai 
man fleeth like a shadow, and never continueth in ono »tay, is among 
the most touching lessons of the dead. Our kindred, not -less than our 
own recollections, illustrate the Prophet and the psalmist-* 

- -forever as we run, ■ - 

We cast a longer shadow in the sun. 1 

And now a charm, and now a grave Is won. 

I am pleased to trace out the resemblance in my summer ramblt-a ; 
and when I Bee myself climbing the silver beech, rand losing my heid 
in the top branches, a moral is not wanting. 

There is another and a livelier comparison. Sometimes I walk np 
to the park-paling, and endeavor to look my own shadow in the face; 
but it is gone, and the robin, ■ 

The pensive waibler of the ruddy breaet, 

which sat on the top and seemed to sing to it, is vanished also. Here 
is a simile full of purifying truth. I -remember, with good Arthur 
Warwick, that all our pleasures are shadows, ihrown by prosperous 
sunlight along our journey, and ever deceiving and flying us most 
when most we follow them- The vapory form on the mossy pales, 
with the robin singing over its head, Li only the emblem of some 
empty dream that walks through life by our side, with Hope carolling 
above it, and disappearing when reflection draws near, and looks at it 
with calm and earnest eye. < 

There is rauoh truth in the following : 

The art of discovering the element* of beauty, and modifying, litem 
to his owu use, appears to be one of the chief implements of the orator 
and poet. Burke told Barry : " There is no faculty of the mind which 
can bring its energy into effect, unless the memory be. stored with 
ideas for it to work on." Genius made Achilles and Lady Macbeth^ 
but observation of character supplied the rudiments of creation. In 
one, we have the ideal of heroism — in the other, of crime. The supre- 
macy of intellect is shown in the elevation and brightening of e'ttch. 
borrowed feature, so as to harmonize with the countenance into which 
it is blended. In other words, imitation must be governed by selec- 
tion. The pictures of Caravaggio exhibit the injurious results of one 
of these qualities in isolation. A beggar is transformed into a saint, 
but the mendicant nature remains under the new type. . The Bame de- 
fect is observable in Guido. The feminine expression constantly 
reappears; Tenus and Judith are equally delicate and gentle. In 
looking, therefore, at the cloud of poets whom the commentators bring 
forward as creditors of Milton, we may recollect Opie's definition, and 
resolve invention into the command of a large treasury of ideas, and 
an instinctive readiness and grace in combining them through every 
variety of shape and color. 

Walter Savage Landor is thus criticised: 

I fin-l Archdeacon Hare commending, with measureless praise, the 
genius of Mr. Landor. The judgment of Coleridge comes nearer to my 
taste : " What is it that Mr. Landor wants to make him a poet? His 
powers are certainly very considerable, but he seems totally deficient 
in that modifying faculty, which compresses several units into one 
whole. His poems, taken as wholes, are unintelligible ; you have 
eminences excessively bright, and all the ground around and beneath 
them in darkness. Besides which be has never learned, with all his 
energy, to write simple and lucid English." The earnest and affec-' 
tionate applause of Southey should be thrown into the opposite scale. 
His admiration of Gebir was evidently sincere. But a few beautiful 
thoughts, shooting stars in the dark, offer to most readers the only 
allurement in Mr. Landor's poetry. His descriptions of the shell that 
still murmurs of the ocean, and of the long moonbeam that — 

... on the hard wet sand 
Lay like a jasper column half up-rear'd, — 



